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NEW FORMS OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

\T1ma pcuper was delivered as an address to the University Hall Guild, a body 
connected toith the University Hall Settlement in Gordon Square, It has been 
revised and enlarged for pu^blicatiouy hut I have not thought well to i/nterfere 
%oith the main lines of its original form,} 



In addressing you to-night, I am somewhat painfully conscious 
that the title I have chosen for this little paper may well seem too 
far-reaching and too ambitious ; that the handling of such a 
subject in itself appears to imply knowledge I am conscious of not 
possessing, and above all a certain claim to novelty and originality 
of thought, to new clues of guidance through difficult paths, which 
I have no intention whatever of putting forward. To some at 
least of those in this room anything I can say on such a topic will 
merely represent ponderings and meditations long familiar to them, 
probably in connection with practical needs of teaching or preaching 
much wider and more perplexing than anything I have myself 
struggled with. I can only ask such persons for their sympathy 
and indulgence, as any traveller may ask it of others more way- 
worn and more wise ! And for the rest, I should wish these 
thoughts to be regarded as the outcome of a certain personal ex- 
perience, limited in point of range, but fairly long and strenuous, 
and touching two sets of problems, the problems connected with 
the Christian education of children of different classes and ages, 
and the problems connected in these troublous times with that 
lifelong education of ourselves^ as Christian citizens, on which 
character and conviction depend. Of these last matters, how- 
ever, I shall only have a few scattered things to say towards th«v 
end of my paper. 
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4 NEW FORMS OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

Every age has produced its new forms of Christian education. 
As Professor Green has said : ' The visible Church of one age is 
never essentially the same as that of the next ; and it is only in 
word or to the intellectually dead that the creed of the present 
is the same as the creed of the past.' The Calvinism of Calvin 
and the Genevese Ordinances ig not the Calvinism of the Scotch 
peasant, of that delightful Thrums which a recent novelist has 
drawn for us, closely kindred though they be ; and the Anglicanism 
of the eighteenth century, engaged in ^hewing and chiselling 
Christianity into an intelligible human system, which they then 
represented, thus mutilated, as affording a remarkable evidence 
of the truth of the Bible,' was very far indeed from being the 
Anglicanism of that far-reaching movement of fifty years ago, which 
chose these contemptuous terms wherein to describe the theology 
of the age of common sense. To the supporters of the Holy 
Alliance Catholicism meant political reaction ; to Montalembert 
and Lacordaire, in the days of L'Avenir^ it meant a free church in 
a free people. And in a generation the Catholicism of Newman, 
with its eagerness about speculative theory, its abhorrence of 
Liberalism and Liberals, its remoteness from this workaday 
world, and its comparative indifference as to whether there be * too 
many public-houses in England or no,' passes into the Catholicism 
of a Manning, ready to join hands with any heretic so long as 
temperance be preached, the child protected, or the labourer raised 
a step nearer to manhood. The same great words are there, as it 
were, but the emphasis changes, and with the emphasis, the leading, 
urgent meaiiing of the whole, that meaning which stirs the blood, 
which attaches the heart. 

This, however, as we all know, is only half the truth. If there 
has been change there has been also constancy. The proud device 
of the Catholic Church, ' quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omni- 
bus,' does not rest upon mere delusion. Christianity starts from a 
history, and, broadly speaking, up to the present century the main 
facts of that history, and the main outlines of the dogmatic scheme 
in which they very early became embedded, were the same at least 
for all Christendom, for Edinburgh and Madrid, for Rome and 
•Geneva. The fall and -natural depravity of man ; the divine scheme 
of salvation, announced centuries beforehand by prophet and type ; 
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the Incarnation, Atonement, and Resurrection ; the presence of 
Christ's Church on earth, whether its essence was supposed to lie 
in the community of believers, or in the permanence of a tradi- 
tional hierarchy ; and the expectation of a future Day of Judgment, 
and of another life wherein man's blessedness or torment depended 
upon his acceptance or rejection of the salvation provided for him 
by God — as to these great declarations of the Christian Creed 
there was practically no divergence of opinion within the limits of 
the Christian Churches, however differently the emphasis, as we 
have called it, might lie at different times and places, and how- 
ever much might be added here to be passionately rejected there. 
These convictions, however, rested upon two others of far less im- 
portance and interest to the everyday life of the pious heart thati 
the touching and overwhelming dogmas of salvation and grace, 
yet everywhere taken for granted in some sense, even when they 
seemed to be set the one against the other — and in reality the 
foundations of the whole. These beliefs, as we all know, were 
the beliefs in the inspiration and infallibility of the Bible, and 
in the inspiration and infallibility of the Church. The Bible 
guaranteed the great story of man's salvation, and the Church — in 
the case of the Protestant, the primitive undefiled Church, in the 
case of the Catholic, the visible Catholic body under the governance 
of the Vicar of ChrivSt — guaranteed the Bible. 

Broadly speaking, from the second Christian century which 
saw them emerge up to the period following the French Revolu- 
tion, that is to say, up to days within hail of our own, these great 
root-beliefs of Christendom remained intact. Not that the re- 
current pressure of rationalism has ever been wanting to the 
Christian Church, at any rate since the revival of the common 
intellectual life of Europe. In the early Renaissance, the Floren- 
tine platonist, Ficino, put forward his translations of Plato and 
Plotinus in order that, by * this new theology, poets may cease to 
count the mysteries of religion amongst their fables, and the 
crowds of peripatetics, who form almost the whole body of 
philosophers, may be admonished that religion must not be 
reckoned as old wives' stories.' Two centuries later we shall find 
the great soul of Pascal wrestling with the problems of faith, 
while hi» consciousness of ^ les incredules,' and what they dare to 
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Bay, darkens the world for him, and turns his mind to the inven- 
tion of ever sterner and sterner means of repression for the flesh 
and the fleshly intellect. Another lapse of years, and Butler, 
driven out of patience by the talk of * sceptical and profane men,' 
whether at Queen Caroline's supper-parties or elsewhere, is penning 
the famous advertisement to the first edition of the * Analogy.' * It 
is come, I know not bow, to be taken for granted by many persons, 
that Christianity is not so much as a subject of inquiry ; but that 
it is, now at length, discovered to be fictitious. And accordingly 
they treat it, as if, in the present age, this were an agreed point 
among all people of discernment : and nothing remained, but to 
set it up as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were, 
by way of reprisals, for its having so long interrupted the plea- 
sures of the world. On the contrary, thus much at least will be 
here found, not taken for granted, but proved, that any reasonable 
man, who will thoroughly consider the matter, may be as much 
assured, as he is of his own being, that it is not, however, so clear 
a case that there is nothing in it.' What ironical force in every 
word, yet an irony betraying suffering, born out of pain ! 

No. The thirty-eight most recent Defenders of the Faith, 
who in these last weeks have been drawing attention through the 
columns of the ' Times ' to the currency of ^ certain impressions 
that Holy Scripture has been discovered not to be worthy of un- 
questioning belief, whereby the faith of many Christian people is 
unsettled,' have had a numerous ancestry, That great process in 
which the Christian battle of belief is but an incident is in truth 
perennial. The new plant pushing against the sheath which both 
imprisons and protects it ; this familiar figure will always remain 
the fittest allegory of human thought in its two eternal aspects of 
movement and resistance. 

Nevertheless — it is conspicuously true that, within the special 
Christian field, the rapidity of disintegration and reconstruction 
during the last hundred years has far exceeded anything previously 
known to the Christian world. In Lord Rosebery's brilliant 
sketch of Pitt, he sums up his remarks in excuse of whatever serious 
errors as a statesman Pitt may have committed in these^ words : 
* He ruled during the convulsion of a new birth at the greatest 
epoch in history since the coming of Christ, and was on the whole 
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not unequal to it/ The sentence refers of course to the French 
Revolution, and the words have since clung to my mind in relation, 
not to the course of political evolution, but to the history of Chris- 
tian belief. The greatest epoch in history — let us add religious 
history — since the coming of Christ, Is it not about that ? When 
we look at it as a whole — the vast manifestation of new forces 
which had been swelling through innumerable channels and burst 
forth at last towards the end of the last century, for the temporary 
ruin and ultimate re-fertilisation of great tracts of human life and 
thought — can we doubt that its significance in the religious field 
has been at least as great as in the political ? History and science 
— think of what those great words meant in relation to religion 
before 1789, and what they have come to mean since. *The 
disrespect,' says Mill, ' in which history was held by the French 
philosophers is notorious ; one of the soberest of them, D'Alembert, 
we believe, was the author of the wish that all record of past events 
could be blotted out.' Warburton, the most truculent and confi- 
dent of English apologists, and one of the worst of scholars, if we are 
to trust the verdicts of Mr. Pattison and Mr. Leslie Stephen, said 
of that great collection of chronicles and other materials for English 
history in sixty-four volumes, published by Hearne the antiquary 
in the first third of the century: * There is not one that is not a 
disgrace to letters ; most of them are so to common sense, and 
some even to human nature.' The exquisite folly of the sentence 
is apparent enough to our age, which cannot have enough of 
' documents,' and would give a cartload of Warburtons for another 
Pepys ; but it expressed a very common eighteenth-century judg- 
ment. Hume's history — I take my facts from one of the ablest of 
the ' Essays and Reviews '—sold forty-five copies in a twelvemonth, 
and the Deists carried oji the struggle with their orthodox 
opponents, whether as to the conformity of Christianity to nature, 
or as to the validity of the Christian evidences, amid a level of 
historical knowledge so low that it is often difiicult for us who live 
' since the Germans ' to realise it. When Lardner and Paley pro- 
duced their triumphant words on Christian evidence, towards the 
end of the century, * the materials,' says Pattison quietly, ' for the 
investigation of the first and second centuries of the Christian era 
were not at hand.' 
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It is the rise of history in the modem sense, a rise which, 
broadly speaking, Earope owes to the Germans, just as, broadly 
speaking, she owed the revival of classical learning to the Italians, 
which has shaken the traditional fabric of Christian orthodoxy as 
nothing earlier had been able to shake it. No great conception is 
ever destroyed till it can be replaced. The petnlant common sense 
of the eighteenth century did invaluable service in creating a social 
and political atmosphere, and a cleared ground, in which the new 
growth of a true history and an enlarging science could live and 
develop. But in itself it was wholly barren. It could bespatter 
and deface the current picture of Christian reality. It could put 
nothing in its place, because the materials for a new picture — 
harmonious, intelligible, consistent— did not yet exist. Hence the 
easy defeat of the Deists, and the Catholic reaction in France, which 
triumphed so cheaply and through so poor a champion as Chateau- 
briand. But while Chateaubriand was writing, the founders of 
modem history were growing to maturity, and the first steps 
towards the elaboration of that new conception of the Christian 
reality which with every decade of the century has slowly gained, 
like all the lasting growths of human thought, in clearness, 
fulness, and convincing power, were being made. 

I have no intention of entering into any detailed consideration 
of that long and triumphant process to-night. Let me only lay 
stress on one point. The attack of history and science, such as it was, 
upon orthodox English Christianity in the last century, was mainly 
carried on from outside, by men either hostile to or detached from 
the Church. The interest of our religious history during the present 
century lies in nothing more than this — that whereas the forces 
acting upon religious opinion have been no doubt largely supplied 
from outside, fostered by the growth of scientific or social know- 
ledge, or generated by the difiusive influence of a great foreign 
learning, the landmiarhs of that action have been reared not with- 
out, but within, the Church. Look back over the hundred years 
— ovei^ the influence of Coleridge casting into English orthodox 
thought the ferments of German philosophy * over the Tractarian 
movetnent, in itself a contribution to criticism, little as its authors 
suspected it, since it called attention to origins and early processes, 
and so prepared the way for a more radical and scientific handling 
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of its own subjects ; over the Liberal reaction marked by * Essays 
and Reviews;' over the Broad Church movement, that 'beautiful m- 
effedual angel/ to make a bold transference of Mr. Matthew Arnold's 
saying of Shelley, ' beating in the void its luminous wings in vain ; ' 
over the steady advance into this country, throughout the whole 
period, of German methods of thought and criticism, marked by 
each successive commentary and cyclopaBdia and Church dictionary, 
and in the field of action by innumerable ' wraths of Achilles,' by 
battle here and expulsion there, such as we can all remember — to 
culminate for the time in that extraordinary transformation of 
religious opinion which in my judgment has been effected during 
the last fifteen, nay, the last ten years. 

The widespread overthrow within the Christian Churches of 
the older orthodox conception of the Jewish Scriptures and of 
their place in Christian evidence which these years have seen, 
represents a change of which it is veiy diflScult for us who stand 
so close to it to estimate the true philosophical importance. But 
it is at any rate clear that the whole order of the apologetic 
argument will have to be, and is being, reset. To return to those 
root-beliefs of Christendom so long inviolable, what becomes of 
the fall of man, the scheme of salvation, and the whole Pauline 
theology, as such, if the story of Eden and the creation is a 
Chaldean myth recast by Hebrew poetry and faith? What 
becomes of the Christian witness of psalmist and prophet, in 
the dogmatic sense^ if the Christian, instead of resting in and 
triumphing by the texts which have been the traditional support 
of his faith for centuries, must rather spend his anxious thought in 
explaining and apologising for the use in the mouth of Jesus of 
Nazareth of passages which he — our Master — most naturally took 
to be by Moses or David or Daniel, but which criticism tells us are 
by unknown writers of the eighth century B.C., or of the Persian 
and Greek and Maccabean periods? Every page in which the 
modem scholar, whether he hold the traditional conception of Jesus 
of Nazareth's place in the eternal scheme of things or no, has thrown 
light on the growth of the Jewish sacred literature, and on the genesis 
of the prophetic conceptions, on the sources and analogues, that is 
to say, of the priestly legislation of the Pentateuch, or the literary 
methods and ethical conceptions which moulded the great poetical 
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figure of the Servant of Jalive, and the later Messianic expecta- 
tions — every page of this kind is in reality a contribution to the 
Christianity of the future. The necessary elements, limitations, 
and conditions of thought, whether in the mind of Jesus, or in 
the minds of those who proclaimed and divinised him, are being 
through studies of this kind gradually determined ; we are beginning 
to understand in rich detail whence Jesus sprang, and how it is 
that he and not another stands in history as the leader and symbol 
of a great movement of convergicg philosophies and kindling 
enthusiasms which coincided with the birth of modern Europe 
under the asgis of the Eoman Empire, and is still capable of 
infinite expansion ; and with the exception of some missing links 
between Judaism and Greek thought which, it is probable, will 
remain permanently uncertain, the Christian riddle, as a whole, is 
being read with a self-verifying accuracy and subtlety which a 
hundred years ago were still among the unconceived births of time. 
The force of the evidence, the power of the argument, grows from 
year to year — and both evidence and argument are being largely 
supplied in England at the present time by men holding office within 
the orthodox Christian bodies. It is true that like all their reforming 
predecessors they draw a line. But such lines are and have always 
been among the warning examples of the history of thought. 
The attitude towards the New Testament of men like Canon Driver 
and Professor Robertson Smith, the religious arguments and critical 
concessions made by Mr. Gore, the able and high-minded leader 
of the younger school of Oxford High Churchmen, in ' Lux Mundi,' 
seem to me to find a very competent criticism in some words of 
Mr. Leslie Stephen's, written years ago in a difierent connection : 

' A new opinion,' he says, ' emerges as a rule in regard to some 
particular fragment of a creed. An acute thinker detects an error 
of logic, or a want of correspondence between theory and fact. 
Whilst correcting the error, he does not appreciate the importance 
of the principles involved. He fancies that he is removing a morbid 
excrescence when he is cutting into a growth vitally connected 
with the whole organism. Controversies, which are afterwards 
Been to involve radically antagonistic conceptions of philosophy, 
begin by some. special and minor corollary. The superficial fissure 
extends deeper and deeper, until the whole mass is rent in twain.* 
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So, in our midst, the fissure spreads and deepens. One Church 
Congress listens patiently to denials of the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch, while it meets the suggestion of an over-bold 
speaker that the twenty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew, the famous 
discourse on the Mount of Olives, is in all probability an Apoca- 
lyptic fly-leaf from the days of the siege of Jerusalem, with cries of 
shame. A year or two later nevertheless the same body receives 
an Anglican archdeacon, pleading before it that a certain legendary 
element in such biographies as the Gospels, written at such a time, 
was to be expected, and could hardly, without a special miracle, 
have been avoided, with a tolerance which would surely have seemed 
to Newman or to Pasey the death-knell of a Church. Everywhere, 
in all Christian bodies, or almost all, the ear catches the same 
vibrations of change and new birth. It is as though the Christian 
conscience, pondering anxiously the evolution of texts and the 
crumbling of doctrines, were tremulously saying to itself, like the 
chief of some wandering nation who looks round a camp before 
leaving it on the further march of aspiration and faith : ' Here — 
aye, here perhaps — we have no abiding city, but we seek — we seek 
- — one to come.' 



ir 

* We seek one to come.' * 

For us who are thrown upon this time of change, who, in the 
midst of it, have our own lives to guide, have to teach our children, 
to bear sickness, and — if you will let me strike so grave a note — 
to face death, is it not indeed the one important, the one essential 
matter that we should meet our difficulties in the spirit of these 
words, and not in the spirit of the laggard and the straggler who 
drops out of the march before he must ? 

Yet how many of us drop out before we must ! In the midst 
of the wrestle which now occupies the Christian mind, how many 
quietly conclude simply to withdraw from it I Perplexed by 
questions to which they feel themselves unequal, they fall back 
either upon a traditional religious practice, which is divorced 
indeed from their intellectual life, but which soothes and shelters, 
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or upon a complete renunciation, so far as it is possible to them, 
of a Christian language which they feel to be. unreal, and Christian 
conceptions they have not the energy to reshape. Every year 
adds to the number of those who thus stand aside, who give up in 
despair what they hold to be an impossible task. * Why talk to us,' 
they say, * of new forms of Christian education ? If the great story 
of orthodox Christianity, with its tangible hopes and fears, is untrue, 
why trouble ourselves any longer with a system which has become 
a mere part of history in ceasing to be the authoritative solution of 
life and its enigmas? Why alienate the working man by the 
use of names and expressions which the recoil from bigotry or 
patronage has taught him to dislike and distrust ; why teach our 
children matters which can only lead to superstition or confusion ? 
Bather leave the whole thing alone. Trust to science and to ethics ; 
train the sense of citizenship ; cultivate the power of sympathy. 
The Theist, who separates himself from the special world of 
Christian memory and speech, does but gain a wider and freer 
field in which to build his own argument. And as for the man 
who can claim no religious certainties of any kind, let him look in 
the study of social obligation and its development, in the com- 
pelling facts or the piteous spectacles of life, for that driving 
emotion which religion used to supply.' 

We are all familiar with this language and this dilemma. I 
cannot, of course, on this occasion dwell upon it at length. Let 
me only say that to me, at any rate, the distrust and weariness of 
Christianity, which is common among some of the best men and 
women of the present day, is the most wasteful, the most uncalled- 
for surrender of its own wealth that modem life can make. ■. In 
presence of a system, founded, as every great and victorious religious 
system must be founded, on perennial needs of human nature, 
bound up with the hopes and sorrows, the tears, the agonies, the 
joys of eighteen hundred years, which has absorbed the ethical 
thought of Greece and the governing power of Rome, and has 
added to them an emotion and an enthusiasm all its own, are we 
to refuse the task of collaboration in which every age has joined 
from the beginning, because the toil of adaptation and reconstruc- 
tion laid upon our generation is in some ways a peculiarly heavy 
one ? Is it so little to us for whom, thanks to those who have 
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gone before us, a new interest in and a new sense of responsibility 
towards our brother man is possible, that history should once for 
us Europeans have lifted a human life so high — that in divinising 
the sufferer of Calvary our race should have made so vast an effort 
to set for ever before its wandering eyes the type of truth, purity, 
and self-forgetting pain ? In these days when we are all so much 
more conscious than our fathers of hurry, and multitude, and the 
perpetual struggle of great interests, are we so rich in symbols, in 
rallying cries, which may bring some order and dignity into this 
' darkling plain,' ' where ignorant armies clash by night ' ?— is it 
so easy to touch, to bind, to lift men, that we can turn away from 
the images, the thoughts, the aspirations which have touched and 
bound and raised them in the past, and which come to us, therefore, 
steeped in and consecrated by an unfathomable human experience, 
— without an effort, without a pang ? 

Is not the real difficulty that we will not take a certain 
trouble — we will not, even for our children's sake, or for the sake 
of those, perhaps of another class, whose starved education we, 
more fortunate and more responsible, may long to help from our 
own, go through a certain drudgery which must be faced if the 
old Christianity is ever to become in us something once more new 
and living ? We do not know, we say, what weight to give to the 
Christian documents ; we cannot see our way through the contra- 
dictions of the evidence. On innumerable points experts are 
divided, and how are we to form conclusions ? What is the true 
significance of the life of Jesus of Nazareth? Did he regard 
himself as Messiah, or Son of God, or did he not ? Did he address 
his message to the Jews only or to the world ? How are we to 
sift the body of his sayings, among which are many that repel ua, 
beside a multitude which belong to the admitted best of literature 
and thought ? If miracle is to be cut away from the life, what re- 
mains ? And if the idea of *a risen and glorified Saviour and the 
vision of an incarnate Logos are denied any present reality, what 
profit is it still possible for us moderns to get from the speculations 
of St. Paul or from the discourses of the Johannine Christ ? 

These questions, it has always seemed to me, can be answered 
in two ways. There is the answer of the scholar, and there is the 
answer of the ordinary man or woman, forced to deal with the 
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practical trust of life, and bound to let go no help that may serve 
them in dealing well with it. The scholar takes a lifetime per- 
haps to give his answer. He is at once the pioneer and the 
trustee of his brethren, and upon his faithfulness now depends 
the common life and thought of thousands hereafter. He cannot 
lay his foundations too deep, cannot take his work too seriously. 
But for the parent or the teacher, with only a section of time and 
energy to give, the case is different. Just as the young curate, 
talking with the accent of conviction and personal judgment to 
a congregation about matters with which he has no firet-hand 
acquaintance, and on which strictly speaking he has no right to 
an opinion, is yet supported and justified first by the needs of 
practical life, and next by the mass of expert opinion behind him, 
on which he consciously or unconsciously relies, so is it with us, on 
our side of religious thought. In the camp of reconstruction a 
working opinion is no doubt liarder to form, and demands more of 
the individual than is the case in the camp of tradition. Never- 
theless, it is within the reach of everybody who seeks it with 
some conscience and earnestness. The matter is not so complex, 
not so difficult, as our own timidity and indolence believe. The 
body of expert opinion is there for us also; the books which 
embody it have been both multiplied and simplified of late years ;. 
and the consultation of it up to a point sufficient for the purpose 
is neither beyond the powers nor the leisure of any parent or 
teacher who feels the value and attraction of religious educa- 
tion. No doubt there are many books still wanted. Above all 
there is still wanting an English Life of Christ which shall enrich 
not the literature of popular edification, but the literature of a true 
and responsible knowledge. Still, what we have is amply enough 
if we would only use it to the best of our ability and so far as we 
can, as we are indeed constantly using the available materials for 
judgment in other departments of our life. 

Let us take in illustration two kinds of religious teaching, the 
teaching of children at home, and especially children of what is 
called the educated class, and teaching of the Sunday-school type, 
addressed to those whose book education is scanty, and leaves off 
early in life. 

Let me speak of the last first, in a few passing words, all I 
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shall have time for this evening. The Sunday-school type of 
teaching represents what is of necessity a less perfect kind of 
teaching than the first — the long-continued home-teaching, that 
is to siay, of the educated class. The time for it is less, and the 
contribution on the part of the taught must also, owing to the 
comparative scantiness of the parallel education available, be much 
less. My own belief is that Sunday-school teaching among the 
poor cannot for some time to come — if I may so express it — be 
too experimental. The language of popular Christian teaching 
is too often a language worn and blunted by long conventional use. 
In training the poor the Bible has been used so clumsily and so 
fihort-sightedly that it often seems as though the best way to win 
a coming generation to a new conception of Christian reality must 
be to put the Bible aside for a time altogether. By which I do 
not mean, so far as the New Testament is concerned, that we 
should dream of putting the Christian story and the Christian 
material aside. Far from it. But what I should like to see would 
be the growth of a teaching among the less educated classes, 
depending less and less upon the direct use of books — even of the 
Bible — and more and more upon a certain spiritual and imaginative 
power in the teacher. In work of this kind the Christian texts, if 
I may say it boldly, want to be first absorbed and then retold. 
By the use of words and illustrations familiar to their common 
life, by a vivid telling of the story in a fresh set of phrases, as far 
as may be, and with the help of different kinds of association ; by 
a free employment of pictures, and by a running comparison of 
old with new — of the life by the Sea of Galilee with the life of their 
own courts and lanes — I believe the attention of the poor may be 
once more caught and held, and the Christian lessons once more 
enforced through a kindled imagination. But a teaching of thi^ 
kind will naturally make a much greater demand upon the teacher 
than the old has done, and the teacher, to do it well, must himself 
go to school, and learn to attach a new interest and a new honour 
to his Sunday class and its opportunity^ 

With these few words of digression, on a subject which might 
well take an evening to itself, let me return to the field of homer 
teaching, and the home-teaching of what we call the educated class 
— as it seems to me, the most important of all at the present 
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moment, and the key of the situation. Here the parent, generally 
the mother, unlike the Sunday-school teacher, who must do the 
best he can under every sort of disadvantage, has ample time and 
opportunity to look forward to. If the general pressure of life and 
experience has cut her off from beliefs commonly received, without 
drying up the springs of religious aspiration, or deadening the 
sense of something for ever beautiful and sacred in the Christian 
temper, she has but to give herself to a little patient thought and 
reading, she has but to take up her task with resolution, to find 
the rewards of it growing upon her with every step. Her object, 
let us suppose, is twofold — first, to form an ideal in the child's 
mind, a vivid and perpetual image of the good, dressed in the 
living detail of a human story, which may become an ever-present 
influence on conduct and feeling. In the second place, she desires 
to form a link between the child and that world about it which 
remains so largely Christian, and in which so much of the noblest 
work is still Christian, and Christian of the old type. If she were 
to train the child on the Comtist calendar, or on pure literature, 
or any other of the modern substitutes for Christianity, she per- 
ceives that she would be simply cleaving a quite unnecessary 
division of sympathy and interests between the child and its sur- 
roundings, between it and many persons and things whom she 
would most wish it to love. To remain ignorant of Christian 
language and the voice of Christian feeling can but isolate us from 
some of the best of our fellows ; whereas the power of common 
work and sympathy is hardly impaired where two hearts hold the 
same image, however differently the intellect may interpret it. 

So for many and good reasons she begins, as her forefathers had 
begun before her, with the Gospels, with the lives of Jesus. But 
they are to be treated as any other accounts of the life of a dead 
friend or saint would be treated did they present the phenomena 
of the Gospels, and were they to be examined week by week and 
day by day for the purpose of an ever truer and closer understand- 
ing. The teacher should have two qualifications, the interest of a 
student and the love of a disciple — and the lesson, to be complete, 
should have two parts. 

There should be, first of all, the continuous study of the narra- 
tive, in which one version of a story is perpetually compared with 
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another, parable with parable, saying with saying, and in which the 
teacher, by the use of a few obvious and easily accessible books, does 
her best to create an atmosphere and a scene wherein the whole 
drama may move and live with an ever-fuller imaginative troth. No 
one can easily realise, who has not tried it, how soon intelligent 
children, whose imagination and memory are developed at the same 
time in other fields, will learn to take delight in the effort to grasp 
the Christian story as reality, how quickly and simply they will 
feel an interest even in what we call critical questions — the different 
points of view of the biographers, the probable reasons why Mark 
tells a story in one way, and Luke or Matthew in another ; the 
chasm in chronology and fact and tone between the Synoptics and 
St. John ; the history of certain additions to the text, such as the 
angel and the bloody sweat in the Garden of Gethsemane, or the 
troubling of the water at the pool of Bethesda, or the last twelve 
verses of Mark ; the throwing back into the mouth of Jesus of the 
parables and sayings of a later preaching, embodying the ideas of a 
later historical situation, and so on. If such matters are dealt 
with as they ought to be, under the guidance of a love which sees 
in them the first steps towards what it seeks, the result should be to 
enable the child to use its own mind and imagination with increasing 
freedom and firmness. ' It cannot have happened quite in such 
a way,' you will find it saying to you, 'because you see there is 
that other account ; or the story is one of a kind likely to be in- 
vented ; or those who wrote many years afterwards understood and 
described what they were told, or what they had seen, each in his 
different way. But it may have happened like this? Yes, 1 am 
sure it happened like this ! ' 

And so in the end you will find the child building iip its own 
conception, under the pressure of yours. It is very little matter 
indeed whether at every point it represents — this conception — the 
maturest critical knowledge. As we are now coming to read the 
Gospels, each mind will more and more form for itself its own 
working conception, and there are innumerable points where criti- 
cism can only clear away and illuminate, and will probably never 
make^ good a claim to dictate. But do not suppose for a moment 
that this comparative uncertainty as to details, which must always 
cling to certain portions of the story, need in the end, if your teaching 
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is a true teaching, aflfect the clearness of the general conception. 
Minds submitted to such a training as I have sketched, and 
troubled by no hindering remnants of an earlier system, make 
short work of the common orthodox dilemma ' either God or 
nothing,' or ' either God or a man of no particular ethical import- 
ance/ The figure as it was, growing distinct year by year, not by 
negative subtraction, but by virtue of an ever-increasing intelli- 
gence and sympathy in the beholder, becomes at last the constant 
and familiar friend of heart and imagination. The child and youth 
at Nazareth, nurtured on the high hopes and the ancient poetry of 
his people, yet drawn partly by a peculiar genius^ partly in half- 
conscious accordance with a well-marked school and tendency of 
the day, to spiritualise and deepen the voice of prophet and law- 
giver, till the old conceptions answered to the new needs of a time 
big with religious change and moral reform : the man of thirty, 
torn from a silent and meditative life of humble labour by the 
passionate attempt of another to lay the first foundations of that 
kingdom of God on which he himself had brooded so long ; taking 
up that attempt when his forerunner was silenced, and transforming 
it by the aid of a far richer thought and a more sensitive and 
disciplined genius into an ideal conception of extraordinary potency 
and range, and carrying that conception, together with the ethical 
convictions and enthusiasms which hung upon it, and had been 
nourished by it, into the missionary life, teaching, persuading, sub- 
duing, amid the little crowded towns of the Galilean lake : the wrestler 
with disease of mind and body as he and his age understood it, em- 
ploying in all simplicity, and as it often seems to us with a sweet resig- 
nation, powers he could not but regard as the natural accompaniment 
of that spiritual power he saw and felt himself to possess, yet con- 
stantly troubled amid surroundings which made the doubt of miracle 
both for himself and his followers an impossible anachronism, by the 
coarseness of the popular demand for miracle : the champion of the 
outcast and the poor, living in all the life about him, whether of 
nature or humanity, sensitive to the clouds, the flowers, the birds, 
still more sensitive to human sin and human pain, exciting love, 
trouble of conscience, a passionate devotion wherever he went, with 
many friends and much success, and no conspicuous enemies — ^there 
you have the first half of the picture, the first act of the drama. 
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But you and the child you are leading pass on, and gradually, 
like all the great thought and great action of the world, you see 
this thought and this action deepen into struggle and agony, darken 
into tragedy. Is he Messiah ? He himself, astonished by his own 
influence, haunted perhaps by the suggestions and coincidences of 
prophecy and popular legend, and conscious alike of God with him, 
and of rising forces of tierce opposition, admits the marvellous, th^ 
inconceivable idea, yet feels none the less passionately the pressure 
of those ethical convictions which are in truth his being. If he is 
Messiah, it is still only that he may minister, may be among men 
as servant of all, may give everything, friends, success, life itself, 
if need be, for the saving of his brethren, and the realisation of the 
kingdom. For what is Messiah, in one aspect, but the last and 
greatest of the prophets ? ' A prophet,' said Moses, in speaking of 
him, * shall the Lord your God raise up unto you, like unto me,' and 
every age has stoned the prophets and laid on their sacred and aton- 
ing heads the iniquity of all. For neither himself nor his mission is 
any retreat possible, nor, to the strung heart and will, conceivable : 
and yet, as his keen eye surveys what he himself calls * the signs 
of the times,' and measures his own resources against those of an 
offended and tyrannical orthodoxy, he begins, first dimly we may 
suppose, then with a tragic clearness, to foresee the end. His soul 
rises to the ' great argument ' laid upon it ; he sets his face for 
Jerusalem, the sacred and beloved city, to which the prophet of 
Jahve naturally tends, and where each prophetic message must be 
ultimately delivered ; and while his followers debate and plan around 
him, in language drawn from the current Messianic legend of the 
time, his inmost thought is rather with the Suffering Servant of 
Jahve, led as a sheep to the slaughter, oppressed, aflBicted, dumb — 
stricken for the transgressions of Jahve's people. Yet he is most 
human, and there are moments when by a natural reaction and 
relief he too adopts the conceptions of the national hope, and talks 
of judgment and triumph, and the rule of a risen Messiah. The 
religious consciousness even at its highest contains always these 
two elements, the transient and the permanent ; and that which is 
to last makes its way at first in human life by virtue of that which 
is to pass away. 

But the time for preaching in words is almost done. An action 
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is before him, an action which, as in all true martyrdom, is but 
the natural and inevitable outcome of a compelling thought. How- 
little in a sense we actually know of the last days ! what scanty 
fragments from a preaching which has taken a new note alike of 
vehemence and of matured experience, and must have roused hun- 
dreds now to wonder and sympathy, now to fierce anger and re- 
sistance ! What contradictions in the narratives, what critical and 
historical diifficulties, even at the most touching and vital points of 
the story ! Yet the main lines are clear. He dies for the freedom 
of the spirit, for the Kingdom of God, for an ideal conception that 
is to say of the relations between God and man and of man to 
his brethren, too great, as it would seem, at times, even for 
his own mortal's strength and for the natural resources of his 
mortal's thought — yet his nevertheless, and owing to him — and 
not to Paul nor any other — the realisation which it afterwards 
obtained in human life. For him his death is but the fidelity 
of the matured soul to the continuous training of life ; for those 
about him it is first despair, and then — revelation! The first 
true communication of his spirit to those who had laboured and 
wandered with him, seems to have come when he could no more be 
touched by sympathy or cheered by love. When— incredible ! — 
they see him die, they begin to understand. And when all is over, 
and the force of such a personality and such a death acting upon 
physical and mental conditions not difiicult to conceive, though 
now impossible for us to recover in their entirety, has evolved from 
the sore protesting anguish, the smarting love, the reacting specu- 
lative faiths of those left behind the burning belief of the resurrec- 
tion, God and man, so to speak, have met in the founding of the 
most significant, and on the whole, make what deductions we 
please, the divinest work of human history. Light has dawned 
at last for the slave, the outcast, the woman, the poor ; and the 
faithfulness of one human soul, thrown on the fitting moment of 
history, has evoked from the race that electric power of sympathy 
and passion which is to take from east to west, from the stored 
labour of Greek ethical thought, the ordered power of Roman life, 
and the moral and imaginative wealth of Jewish theistic faith, for 
the actual building in earth's midst of the New Jerusalem, and 
the practical founding of the City of God. 
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I feel as though I had to ask your pardon ! We may all think 
' — it is better for us all to think — ^that the matters I have been 
dealing with are too sacred, too dear, for much speaking. Yet I 
felt that to treat of a Christian education, which under such 
modem conditions as I have described is to provide us with a 
living ideal, and a perpetual presence in the soul, without giving 
some such sketch of the conception practically resulting, as I have 
just attempted, would be vague and incomplete. I do but offer it 
as a suggestion, a point of departure for thought to those who may 
not have much time to read, and who may be suffering to-day, as 
we have all suffered, from the difficulty of forming to themselves 
any definite picture or image of the central Christian reality, amid 
the conflicting clash of evidence and explanation. 

One more word, however — to carry the suggestion just a little 
further. Of this Christian reality I have tried to sketch for you 
one half — the half which is concerned rather with what the Master 
was and did. There still remains the great and vital question of 
what he said — of that body of teaching on which many who feel 
themselves detached from Christian dogma tacitly fall back, but 
which is in reality as full of difficulties, as much in need of critical 
sifting, and the reconstructive processes of the trained historical 
imagination as the * pragmatic ' portions of the documents. A great 
deal has been done ; a great deal still remains to be done. To myself 
it seems clear that as parable after parable and saying after saying 
has been cut away from the genuine record of Jesus, by processes 
purely critical and historical, and such as would be employed without 
question in any other field of the past, the figure of the Master has 
become ever clearer and grander. We can well spare the parable 
of the unjust judge, or the story of the cursing of the fig tree ; our 
grasp of the tender and beautiful reality does but strengthen as 
sentence after sentence of personal self-assertion, moulded by the 
beliefs of discipleship and the needs of a primitive preaching, fall 
away ; we lose nothing essential by the relegation of a large number 
of those parables which deal with the return of the Son of man, and 
the course of the ' last things,' to a later generation and time ; we 
positively gain by the exclusion of much Apocalyptic prophecy,, 
which in its present form at any rate cannot possibly be the speech 
of Jesus. And as gradually we learu to discriminate with some 



